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« She ſan 13 deaths pin, 
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A dreadful feries of inteſfine auari, 
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598 Rom oc 10 , ods beftened. 
OFFER my ſervice to the inha» 


bitants of Leiceſter, by endeavour- 


Ft: to ſhew the origin, uſe, and gran- 


deur of the Temple of Janus; though 


but meanly qualified for ſuch a taſk. 


J therefore refer to the ruins them - 


ſelves, all the mighty hunters aſter 


objects of antiquity. Tis the candid, 


and impartial, whoſe approbation TI 
court, (not that I am enamoured of 


applauſe) hoping they will judge 


8 108211 x 


lig wp, 
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> &, Baby 12,5 
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the generotity to correct my errors 
without cenſure, and pardon my fail- 
ings where they find me too remuls, - 


que pile, which ts attrafted. the 


* 
of my weak endeavours with a friend- 
ly freedom. Thoſe I truſt will have 


44 


while I am end v ring to preſent 


them with a view of the ruinous anti- 


notice of the Antiquaries, and em- 


barraſſed the wits of the moſt laga- 
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iE f the, Gotlile Ach, in e. 
antique pile raiſed by ot progenitors, 
perheps. calls to-xemembrange..the. generati- 
v that have preceded t nssrenews the 
of ſome hiſſor cal fact, or ſuggeſts re- 
ede on the fude worſhip? and piety, 


the 'zeal, and the : compargt rative 4 genuiftfof 


our fore-fathers';*? and on the . N. 
thoughts pleafi ugly 1wfil ofthe; ſatiGity 
of the time-hononred edifice } All, b 
of theſe arbitrary aflociations, i give, a 
agreeable air to an ob bet, Maki 
otherwiſe to contemplated "with alen 


in 
(994 big ein [1619 


*#* A444 


They who are oder} a6qualtited 


with RA ſtudy. bf Enghih wi es will 
ſoon be conviticed, . a Lam engaged in u 
dry and uncomfortable taſk'; obliged to 


plunge through many difficulties andpus- 


zle through a variety of perpleritles. The 


originals of facts helng only 3 
out on Ike ratt 
ſnakes 


£6 ] 

ſnakes by their tails. Heie truth is as 
cloſely blended with error, as light and 
ſhat rg; it being very diffeult, | 
even to a diſcerning eye to determine in,a 


well executed picture where che ſhade ends, 
or the light begins. 


The ab ufa 1 { ilk 4 he. Romans 
left behind them in Britain, are > realy diſ- 
feuren and Changed. by the baxbarity,, of 
vil ing conquerors: WP bpizun 45 


4 Some illi the flint trvkes . age, 191, 
2147 « Some hoſtile fury," eee tl en 


which: have. emibarralſzg't the 0 Tüglict 7 
quary. His curjolity. howayer 1 is not to 70 60 | 
cenſured, for makurg ; Z attempts toward EX- 
plaining them, i if his, SSL Are properly TG- 
bene 2 De 32 UOGOO-9T3 2h To 


Would the writers upbfk theſe ſubjecks 
7 Wit modeſt and reafon®to'goverty their 
. they Would reſtrain heir looſe: im- 
ginations, nd keep within the bounds of 
 wſeful knowledge. Their readers too wauld 
be. freed from peruſing. long and lifeleſs 
books, made up chiefly of fanciful ſapp6fi- 
tions, inſtead of well grounded fadts'; 3 
Which bas deen too much the caſe in the 
point before us. I never heard of ay 
ancient books of the Britous; ; they are all 
i. if ther ever Jul, fled : the bagug 
only 


* 


L n 
only remains ; and the recondits Antiquar 
founds facts of hiſtory upon the 14dices: of 
this, the words having been tortured. and 
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xtuie af flimſy 
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woven into à delicate coute 
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Therefore I will not go one ſtep further 
back for the origin of your Temple than 
the time of the Romans in Britain, Then 
it was certainly built, and not im the days 
of King Lear as ſome have imagined : and 
have vainly endeavoured to prove the pre- 
ſent ruins to have been originally a Britiſh 
Temple. But what weight can ſo puny an 
author as I, who never publiſhed a ſix- penny 
pamphlet, have againſt ſuch ponderous, and 

venerable authors, who have written upon 
the ſame ſubject. „ 


It is my humble opinion, that antiquaries 

are oft imitating the poets, by giving to 
airy nothing, a local habitation, and a name, 
when their imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown. Therefore I 
conceive the Britiſh Temple, did not ſtand 
where we find the preſent ruins, but had 
its foundation in the air: and all that is ſaid 
of a Roman Temple in Leiceſter, is to be 
believed no further than modeſty will per- 
mit, and reaſon will allow. I therefore 
leave every one at liberty to judge for him- 
ſelf, how near this piece of antiquity 
| | ; : may 
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The Names of the AUTHORS which are 


cited in : thi Collection of Hiſtory. 


1 Banier's Mythology, | 


Boyſe's Pantheon, 
Barnard's Hiſt. Eng. 
Cart's Antiquities, 


Ceæſar's Comment. 


Cicero, 
Camden's Britannia, 


Diodorus, | 


Dryden's oval, 


Gellius, 


| Girald, 
: Galfridus, 


Jeffry of EY bir 
errers confuted, 


Juvenal, Sat, 


Leccenius, 
Livy, 


\ Lucan, 

6 Malmſbury, 
| | Mein inus; 
| Meſlenius, Gothicus ex. 
Mart. de antiqu. Upſfal. N 


Mat. Paris, 


Pliny, 


Pauſan, 
Plutarch, 


* | Servius, Manlius, 


Tertullian, 


Tacitus, 
Vitrivius, 
Verſtegar, 


Virgil, 
Varro, &c, & c. &c. 
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The CONT. TENTS. 


DIFFERENT opinions on "- 
antiquity, age - 

The firſt opinion proved falſe, 

The ſecond opinion proved erroneous 2 in which 
are deſcribed the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of 
the Druids, 3 
Te third opinion proved a miſtake. The mar- 
ners and cuſtoms of ＋ ancient Britons in the time of 
king Lear, * 

The fourth opinion proved a Bunder, 11 

Leiceſter proved a city of the Romans : and that 
the Temple was built by them, and TY fo 
Janus, 5 2 | 


A narrative of the God Janus, 


The building of the 7. e's its . and dif- 
ferent „ deſcribe 7 -, 
The prieſts of Janus, bo 
The ſacrifices offered in the Temple, — : + 
1 iſtory of ge” _ emple _— 1 29 
eſcription of the remains of the emple of Janus, 
nov Ms the Fewry-Wall, 4 77 36 
The concluſion, ' 39 
Appendix, | 42 
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THE: DIFFERENT: OPINIONS o THIS PIECE 
of ANTIQUITY. | „ 


y OME dane ſuppoſed this old ebe to be he 
remains of a hot-bathz built here by the Ro- 
mans. Others mow it was a place of public 
ſacrifice belonging to the Druids, And ſome 
will have it to be a britiſh temple, built here a- 
bout two thouſand-fix hundred years ago, by King 
Lear; to the honor of the God Janus.“ While 
others affirm it is nothing more than the remains 
of an old chriſtian church. | Thus various are 
the ideas of each author, and various are the con- 
jectures of men in our age ; every one endea- 
vouring to maintain a, favorite e 581. 5 


1 Jeffry of ns and others, 


J have to encounter, and muſt refute, before I 


can prove it to be a Temple of Janus, built by 


the. le 


when they reſided in Britain. 


* 
* 


The firſt epinion proved falſe. 

IT is credulous indeed to ſuppoſe the remain- 
ng ruins/(Whitlr is called. Jewry-Wall) was part 
of a hot-bath ; it has not the leaſt appearance of 
ſuch a place, nor can I find any foundation for 


ſuch an opinion. The firſt view of the ruins is 


enough to convince any reaſonable junge n an- 


tiquity of the great miſtake. It was ſome dii- 
tance from this place, where the remains 2 Ro- 
man hot-bath were diſcovered: * which was 


conſtructed of ſmall ſtones about an inch in length, 
half an inch broad, and the ſame in thickneſs. 


The roof arched with a ſquare kind of quarry, 
and the whole perforated by ſeveral ſmall earthen 


pipes, through which the water was conveyed. 
The 


ſtones finely cemented with thin mortar, and 
the whole work which was conſiderably below 


the preſent ſurface of the ground, is ſald to hay 
been about eighteen feet long and twelve broad. 
This was called-by the Romans Deluvrum-»+Here 


the prieſt, and the peaplecof note, uled to waſh | 


and cleanſe themſelves before they offered ſacri- 
fices in the Temple of Janus. The Romans 
growing to the txcefs of riotouſneſs through: che 
abundance! of their wealth, uſed thoſe kind of 
Bae in their wantonneſs for the purpoſes of ab- 

ion. 8 18 2:1 418 R 210117 „„ wt G9 324 N 7 
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* A. D. r. I Pliny's Nat, Hift. Paufan- Attic, 1 


1 Amphiarus. | 8 Vitrivius. 
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_ The ſecong-opinien proved PRETTY F (nden 


IN WHICH: ARE/DESCRIBED' THE craps ions 
; "TOMS, AND RELIGION (OF) THE RUD ü 


Tus who ſuppoſe it to have been à p 
ſacrifice, made ute of by the prieſts of ancient 
Britain, are certainly unacquainted with the hiſtory 
of the Druids ; for they always ſacrificed in — 


deſarts, unfrequented groves,! ſometienes 
4 oo 
11 0 Straight as le ig — 1 . ale Ha 
'« Of oaks unſhorn, a yenerable wood: Nan 
Freſh was the grafs beneath, and ev'ty e 
At diſtanoe planted in a due degree N Me en 
Their branching arms in air with equal "oy 
& Stretch d to their neighbour with a Jong ebe. 


Theſe groves were hung witty garlands and- WY 
lets of flowers; and with a variety of offerings in 


ſo laviſh a manner as almoſt entirely® to exclude 
the light of the ſun. When Cæſar ordered ſome 


of theſe trees to be felled to make his warlike 
engines, the ſoldiers refuſed to obey his orders; 
ſtruck with a religious reverence for rhe ſanctity 


of the grove, they imagined that if they pre- 


ſumptuouſly attempted to cut it doyn, the axe 


would have recoiled upon themſelves. Such was 


their \conſternation ti Cælar Sn up an axt cut 
down one of them himſelf. ! N 
erever they found milletoe upon an oak, 
they accounted it x fure ſign thiat the Gd hes 
ſerved had made choice af that tree. They 
deemed it a peculiar” gift from heaven, and tie 
oes er obſerves in gathering it were 
r Ni 5 nid bx + ''rtiatty 
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many: & ſuch was their veneration for the oak, 
which they held ſacred; their victims were a- 
dorned with its boughs; their altars decorated 
with its branches, and the head of every one who 
offered ſacrifices, was enriched with garlands 

made from its leaves. 
Mliſletoe, they looked upon Bs. the ſovereign 
remedy for all diſeaſes, It was annually ſought 
for in the ſpring, on the firſt day of the new- 
moon ; amidft a great concourſe of people with 
all the ceremonies of prieftly parade. The diſ- 
covery was hailed with the moſt exceſſive rap- 
tures of joy, it being thought-the' omen of a proſ- 
perous'year. A proper branch having been ſe- 
lected, a principal Druid cut it from the tree 
with a conſecrated golden knife. The acclama- 
tions of the multitude on obtaining this precious 
acquiſition are not to be deſcribed : nor can their 
devotional extacies be conceived, when the arch- 


impoſter clad in his pontifical robe, offered two _ 


white bulls to the Gods; invoking particularly 
thoſe who preſided over the — art, hs 
the flame from the ſacrifice aſcended, | 


The glad attendants in long order come, 
Offering their gifts around the ſpacious — 1 e 
Some 24d more victims, ſome divide the ſpoil, 
Some place the chargers on the graſsy ſoil, 415 
Some blow the fire and offer d entrails broil, Ne 


From their kngwledge in mene they wok 
the advantage of eclipſes, to delude the 1gno 
multitude, . When tliis happened, — 

were ſummoned to the, ſacred, grove, where che 
arch-druid preſided | in perſon. They. wanne 


5 J Barnard Hitt Eng. . 10. 7 


E . 
"Rs darkneſs, ; occaſioned: by the. eclipſe as ſuper- 


natural. No ſooner. therefore Was this begun, 
than unfortunate captives, or innocent perſons 


were ſacrificed as victims upon the altar, or burnt 
alive in a wicker Coloſſus, of vaſt proportion. 
This being filled with living men they ſet it on 
fire, and 1 deſtroyed the poor mee in molke 
and flames. 

This was done, as they fald, 80 en the 
u of their gods, while they with enthuſiaſtic 
fury, and hauds;recking with human gore, con- 
_ rinued their frantic devotions until the darkneſs 
was Over. At which time the arch · druid degclar- 
ing divine vrach to be viſibly appeaſed, diſmiſſed 

the deluded-worſhippers with his N iE b 
: wel this means — * feared . wee e 
the eople, ving abſohite POwer rei 
in — hands to determine what perſons were 
fitteſt for ſacrifice, and whoſe; n would be 5 

moſt acceptable to the Gods. 

But notwithſtanding thieir 0 inflyence 
over the minds of a rude multitude and indulging 
them with oblations of human ſacrifice, permit - 
ting inceſtuous concubinage, and blinding; their 
minds with the execiable practices of idolatary; yet 
their religious tenets, maxims, and moral Palo | 
ſophy, have been the admiration of all eee 
ages. And to their honour be it ſpoken, that 
power, which they maintained by deception, 
they exerciſed for the nobleſt purpoſes, recon- 
<iling private differences, and by their mediation 
compoſing civil diſcords. Their preſence was 
ſufficient to ſtill the fury of exaſperated armies, 
between which they would frequently ruſh at the 

\.” alk 


* Cute Com | m4 Andi. Bri 


tik of their ves: ven them by all the 

u arts ef perſuaſion to ſubmit the cauſe of 
their quarrels td the deciſion of the Druids. The 
embattled Würtiors, awed by their ſacred cha- 
recte r, drepped the uplifted javelins, and through 
the mediation of their rener fages, embraced 
each other with the warmeſt impulles of return- 
ing friendſhip. * 

50 They were the {ole Sunrckangwf belgion, ion | 
hen wis founded all the Prineiples-of political 
poverntnent!* They wete-olehycintrubted with 
the'edneatioh of yuth, and enjoyed the higheſt 

of honour andruſt' in — And it 

81 b N ee them Univerfally eſtabliſh: 
ed, har to ſuppbſe te preſence of the” Deity con- 
Ha,” 3 him in human ſnhape, of by 
hay tharefial mace; Was derogatory: to his 2104 
Hour, © and intumparible withohis divine: Attri- 
bütes. Nor lere the Druids fingular in this 
opinion; the Sicyoans — — 
nor ſtatue to — 6adets Cron unc theitA - 
theniahs following their example, ſuffered: — + 
fgies or repreſeſs OW be matechf their god- 
deſs Clentencia,” Neither had ee Perfians any 
fanes or emples elt they ſhould prop ſcem 
to mit and pen up the majeſty of che fun. 8 
Confiſtent with tkeſe exabted ſentiments dere 
the fundamentals/of the D ruids faitli: they ber 
eved in one infinite eternal, omnipotent prin- 
ciple, from wham all chings derived their origin. 
The immortality of the ſoul; and a future ftare 
of retribution werelalſo — the arti ices der- 
Hh.” p ͤ 09-91 200} 4 
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charge thoſe religious offices, w 
properly belonged to Kings 
We are credibly informed oe NR tem- 
ples were oaken groves with a circular c 

in the midſt; or upright ſtones placed in the 


5% Robe. ˙—ͤ1 26 id. 


441 


18 


© | Thus what I bare advanced, i. fufficient'T 
think to prove the above opinion erroneous, for 


Druids built no temples, they ſometimes raiſed 


up huge ſtones as monuments, and left chem in 


a ſquare, or circular form; theſe are what the 
credulous call Britiſh temples. 


The third opinion proved a miſtale. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
' BRITONS IN THE TIME OF KING LEAR, - / 
IT is recorded by Jeffery of Monmouth, and 


ſome modern authors, that the foundation of this 


ancient city, was firſt laid by King Lear, eight 


hundred years before Chriſt ; wherein he built a 


temple to the honqur of Janus, and placed a 
flamine therein to burn incenſe and offer ſacrifice: 
and that he died after a reign of full ſixty years 
_iww_kn_Ynn_es” Ho. NG 
Any ordinary capacity may conceive” how fl. 
bulous and improbable the ſtory of King Lear 
appears; for it is well known that Janus was not 
adored or even thought of by. any but the Ro- 


mans. And flamines were firſt ordained at Rome / 
by Numa Pompilius, long after the death of King 


Lear, as by their own-chronolegy and computa- 


tion will appear. They were e to dil. 
eh he imagined | 


. 


opening 
ſame order incloſing an altar, If the temple 
built by King Lear was not in the ſame manner, 

* | Go | es in 


* Gellius. Noct. A. H. Ib. 10” ch. 15. I Boyſe's Panth, 


in all probability we ſhall find no foundation of 
any; or if we allow of one, the materials muſt 
have been of white-willows, wicker work, ſtub- © 
ble and ftraw. Some ſuppoſe. the city of Lei- 
ceſter firſt took its name from that fabulous king, 
and was called Caer-Leir, or Leogora : but I 
make no doubt this place has oft been miſtaken - 
for Caerleon- upon-Uſke, in ſouth Wales; which 
was built four hundred years after by Belyn, king 
of Britain, who placed an archeprieſt there. F 1 
have ſeen Cant inſtances of this miſtake in anci- 
ent hiſtory, and am inclined to believe the city 
received its name from being'/ſeated upon the 
river Leir, now called Soar : Ceſter ſignifying a 
eu or caſtle, or as Leland ſays, the city upon 
ir, _ N 
Who can ſuffer their reaſon to be ſo blinded 
1 as to believe ſuch a noble ſtructure (as this ap- 
4 | Pears to have been) was built by the rude Britains 
| near two thouſand ſix hundred years ago? We 
might as well have expected to find ſuch an 
edifice in North America, when it was firſt diſ- 
covered by Cabot, For when Cæſar arrived in 
Britain he found the inhabitants equally as rude, 
and barbarous, as Cabot found the wild people 


Wt - in America, . | 
fg. . Thoſe who inhabited the inland parts of Britain, 
_ _— were much more barbarous than thoſe inhabiting 
the ſea coaſt; the wood ſerved them inſtead of 
towns, they tilled no ground and tarried not long 
in a place. They built no curious edifices to 
keep out the cold, made no family diſtinctions, 
and had all things in common, They went 1 
8 = eir 


I Hiſt, Anci. Brit. 
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*s ople would employ their time in making of 
ric 


them, were only wo 


5 


their. diet was chiefly- milk, am their ene 
delight was in hardineſs, hunting, and arms. 


Some of thoſe people are reported to have 
been of a vaſt gigantic ſtature, which from the 
number of huge ſkeletons dug up in diffirent parts 
of the country, we may believe there were 
of more than ordinary ſize, which” were called 
giants. 1. 


4 he tradition of this nicaltrom race 18 [hands 


down to us by Havillah the poet, wholived's 4 
bove five hundred years. ſince. 


Thus tranſlated from the Latin. 2 128 | 


Here gi ;ants lodg'd a brood of Titan's race, . 
Raw hides their clothing, blood their drinking has} 
Their cups were hollow trees, their houſes. dens, 
Buſhes their beds, their chamberu c:aggy pens 3 

H 750 with Preys their Juſt with rapes they eu 
The ſport of Naughtering/men their eye · ſight pleas d; 
e, = them rule, their. rage did arms ſupply, 
Being kill'd, in groves inſtead of graves they lye, 
Thele monſters ev'ry quarter did moleſt, | 

- But moſt of all the Cormwal inthe weſt. 


Can we then ſuppoſe ſuch rude, uncivilized 


, and building of temples, without etecti 
habitations Hams wee Na. eat 177 an 
Cities, which ſome people to t b 

5 od places ditched rok 
and defended with a mu Lam againſt the intoads 
of their enemies. Their hook were made of 
clay, with boughs, or broken ſticks, and the 
roof thereof covered with turf. * 

The firſt chriſtian church in this this alt was made 
only of twigs twiſted together Ii e baſket work, 


and the roof Was of ruſhes and __ Caſtley- - 
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and kings ZOO in thoſe days were formed af 
the ſame materials. 

Had the Britons been ſkilful i in building with 
brick and ſtone, without douht they would haves. - 
raiſed a noble ſtructure to the — true God, 
* king Arviragus was converted, and the 

urch was built in his reign, and under his pro- 
tection, by Joſeph of Arimatheaat Glaſtenbury. + | 

Therefore to believe theſe ruins to be the remains 
of a temple. built here by king Lear, is as abſurd 
as to ee that Merlyn, the Britiſh wizard e- 
rected the monument called Stoner Henge, upon 
Saliſbury plain; and brought thoſe huge ſtones 
from Ireland by art · magic. 10 1 
Which fame ſays Merlyn to perfection d 
But fame ſays more, than ever Merlyn wrought, 
And fame ſays more than Lear e opt n 
Tho ſome are fond to follow monkiſh lies. 


Mankind each others ſtories ſtill repeat, 
And man to man is a ſucceeding cheat. 


The manuſcripts of ancient authors were e replete 


1 


With errors and interpolations ; they being reſeu- 


ed from the cells of Monks whoſe minds were as 
dark as their habitations. And it was impoſſible 
to read a page without 19 75 embarraſſed with 
obſcurity and impeded by chaſms, which con- 


jecture only could fill up. The tales handed 


down by tradition were the origin they wrote 
from, and the defects of memory, they ſuppli- 

ed by aid of imagination. The ſtory ſpreads, 
time gives it a ſanction, and at laſt it is found to 


_ conſtitute. the moſt authentic hiſtory. Even in 


the PIIent, age the a of the e 1 


di. Girald, Cam. Melkinus, be. + AD. zt. Tutu 


[ 111 
and incurious as he may appe 
ſerver has his fund of ehcerrainitg knowledge and- 

knows how to enliven the winter evening with - 
tales of fairies, giants and enchantments, wien 
he believed on the word of his progenitors, 


which his hearers receive with equal pleaſure asd 


credulity, intending to tranſmit he to poſterl- 
ty. Therefore ſince it is in vain to ſearch fbr 
truth and uncorrupted hiſtory, in the dark and 


remote ages; let us rely on our own realon, ' 


opinions of experienced antiquaries, and the tru- 


ditions of enlightened minds. Let us weigh WI 


we find by the ballance of common ſenſe and ad 
mit nothing into our ſtorehouſe of 7 5 bus 


25 


ſuch matters as will turn the ſcale againſt 
ſtition and ary 4 N Hat 9 


7 he farb opinion raed 4 Cal 
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Tunes who ſuppoſe the Jewry- wall, — Ge 


remains of an old chriſtian church have certainly” 
not examined the matter well. The moſt ſingu . 


lar in this opinion is that great antiq ye | 


Cart. * a temple of Janus at S Leiceſtes Wa 
« has no tolerable reaſon to ſupport it. Ane 


place called Holy-Bones is the ſite of a ehureh 


which was dedicated to St. Auguſtine, and St. 


Columbus.” Thishe ſuppoſes was de moliſned ſoon 


after the conqueſt. Where he got this informa. 


tion, or why he adopted this opinion I cannot” - 


tell. But if we look further back into Ack vil 
we ſhall undoubtedly find ſomething which will* 
prove this opinion paradoxical. . SH doe” 


Galfridus Arturius, faith © after the bleſſech 


teachers had almoſt rooted out paganiſm _ 


= 


ar to the polite o. 


the Britiſh nation, purging the | temples which. 
were founded in honour of their Gods, they con- 
ſecrated them to the only true God: and deli-, 
vered to religious men to be looked after. 
Biſhops and arch-biſhops were conſecrated in the 
room of flamins and arch- flamines; the chairs of 
the latter being continued in the ſame places, for 
the convenience of government, viz. at London, 
York, and Caerleon- upon-Uſke. t 
From hence we may judge, the tem ple of Ja- 
nus followed the fate of the reſt; and was uſed in 
the early ages of chriſtianity as à church conſe- 
creted to the true God and dedicated to St. Au- 
gn. This change I ſuppoſe to be more than 
four hundred years after its firſt foundation; for: 
St. Auguſtin did not arrive in Britain until the 
middle of the ſixth century, and he died in the 
ſixth, about which time chriſtianity began to be 
eſtabliſhed. We may believe it to be demoliſh- 
ed ſoon after the conqueſt; for having ſtood a- 
bout one thouſand years, being in a ruinous ſtate, 
and part of it decayed rendered it unfit for the 
ſervice of God. It was therefore taken down, 
and the preſent pariſh church of St. Nicholas was 
erected out of the ruins of the old one. Thus 
far I agree with Mr. Cart; but when he ſays (we 
have nothing to ſupport a temple of Janus 
in Leiceſter,” I beg leave to inform thoſe 
who adopt his opinion, that, where we find the 
name of ſuch a temple, and the relics of ſuch 
idolatrous worſhip ſo apparently together, we 
have all the evidence, proof, and confirmation, 
the nature of the thing admits. 
| Bones 
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of the temple of Janus; which muſt be built by 
Romans, 0 or under their direction, for the Bri- 


Bones of MY a ane quantities have been 
dug up at different; times near this place, from 
whence it is called the Holy-bones : arid the cre- 
dulous people of the lower order ever fond of u 


wonder, have been teady to conjefture from the 


firſt ſight of them that they wire human, and 
from thence ſuppoſe that men, women, and chil- 
dren have been ſacrificed” here. But when we 


conſidered it as the temple of Janus we may be- 
| lieve them to be the remains of 1 d ſacrifices 


offered to the Gods of the Romans. 
Thus having confuted the former opinions; the | 
ground-work being cleared, I ſhall begin to col, 


lect ſome materials toward laying the foundation 


tains knew nothing of Janus, or how. he ſhould 
be honoured, neither did the Saxons or Danes; 
the latter only RIVER to n = choſe ruins in 


obſcurity. 


Barbarian blindneſs Chriſtian zeal bones 55 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. pw 
Perhaps, by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, | 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name: 

A name, the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 
An1 give to e what! s to Janus due. 
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LEICESTER raored a CITY op tits ROMANS: 


nd that the 7 emple was built by them, and : 
| dedicated to Janus. 


w E are informed by very credible! EI | 


that Leiceſter was a place of confiderable PO 
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time of the Romans; no leſs than two thou- 
ad five hundred feet in length, and two thouland © 
et in breadth, It is generally allowed to have 
pren the Ratae of Antoninus, and the Ragae of 
tolemy; ſtanding upon a branch of Watling- 
reet, called the Foſs-Way, which begins at 
otnes in Devonſhire, and endeth at Catnes in 
; 0 Part of Scotland; hearing north and 


— 


That there was ſuch a city in Britain built by 
the Romans, they themſelves inform us; and 
why. is not this as 1 to be the city above men- 
tioned, as any in this kingdom? When we con- 
ſider the ſituation of the place, the fruitfulneſs of 
the eng with its healthy air and other conve- 
niences, ſuch as making of brick, feeding of 
cattle, and being, ſituated. on a river as well as 
on one of the great high-ways, who can deny 
but ſuch a place was the favourite ſpot of the in- 
ana Romats 7 II NEE is wins 
The learned Camden, is induced to believe 
this city was the Ratæ of the Romans, firſt by 
its ſituation upon the Foſſe, and ſecondly by its 
diſtance from Bennones, and Vernomet, agree- 
ing ſs juſtly with the Emperor Antonine in his 
Itinerarium, and thirdly by a piece of the name 
yet remaining in that old Jong ditch and rampier 
called Rowdikes.---And the Roman antiquities 
here found and affirmed will give ſtrength and 
confirmation to this opinion. Firſt the famous 
temple of Janus, ſecondly the Roman hot bath 
diſcovered in the year ſixteen hundred and twelye, 
and thirdly their medals and coins here found in 


great abundance, both of ſilver and copper eim 
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criptions 


"= 1 15 TY | 
inſcriptions, of Veſpaſiany! PUREE ION Tra, 
1 an ane m_—_ 1 and the traces 
0 San quite round t ci et, 
in $I places, be diſcovered. /- '. Ree, 

And who will be ſo crechilous-. to 
ſuch a large city, ſo well ſituated in the heart of 
a fine country, and in the very midſt of the king- 
dom, would be without'a place of public wor- 
ſhip ?, If you deny chere was a; temple; you m 
with the Aa ee dem there way 4 town. — 
but to all diſcerning people it will appear in 
putable, that there was both a city and deri 
built here by the Romans, Dat, waht. 
ae general opinion o of the moſt learned * 
uaries, is, that this temple was dedicated to 
1 the firſt king of Italy. He had three 
temples at Rome ſacred. to him; the firſt was 
built by Romulus upon the peace; made between 
him and Tatius, in Which was, the image » of 
Janus looking two ways, an 1 8 of the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, who upon this peace became 
one people. This js reported to | be the firſt 
temple among the Romans, it was built in a 
place called Argiletum, and Tatius, King of the 
Sabines was the firſt at Rome who conſecrated 
houſes to the honour of the fun and moon. Tis 
not impoſſible but a temple of Janus might be 
i in Brixin ſag the ſame purpoſe, and, on 
much the ſame, occaion, as it is well-known how 
dear the Britons, wert to Rome nd therefore 
after many bloody conflicts finding the Britons 
as yaliant as themſelves they eſtabliſhed a peace, 
. mM FUhea am. to 2 one er and 
11 8 , tg 123. $11); where 


. to RN Vine rnd ha, in the Life of Perils, 


- where could a temple, on ſuch an occaſion be 
better ſituated than in the midſt of the land. 
The Romans did not malte choice of any place 
indifferently to build tlieir temples, for ſome 
were within the city, ſome without, ſome upon 
the mountains, and ſome in the market place. 
Neither had they all the ſame form; ſome were 
round, ſome ſquare, and ſome open at top.--- 
The temples of the heavenly Gods, ſuch as Ju- 
piter, Jove, and Apollo, were lofty and upon 
the higheſt ground. Thoſe ofiche infernals ſuch 
as Pluto, were under gremd; 'ahd thoſe. of the 
terreſtial order ſuch as' Janus were on the level 
ground. Whencegit appears very probable the 
temple at 'Leiceſter was dedicated to Janus as it 
appears to have ſtood on a level or at leaſt not 
in the higheſt, er the loweſt part of the city. 
What has the appearence of a hill there, is only 
the rubbiſh from the old fuins, as may plainly be 
ſeen from the low fituation of what. remains. 
Thus it appears to have been erected to one of 
the terreſtial order, and to whom more likely 
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Aurhons extremely diſagree amongſt them- 


Romans by their emblematical repreſentation de- 
ſigned Javan, the ſon of fapheth, is the moſt 
Probable, from tlie nearneſs of their names, and 
the fable of Janus itſelf. Javan was the firſt who 
brought colonies into Itahy, and Janus is made to 
be firſt king of the ſame, and founder of tlie 
town Janiculam. He firſt inſtituted altars, 8 
ES | ples 


ns Al 


n! 


ples, and other religious rites and ceremonięs in 
Italy, which things taking their beginning fam 
him, he was ſupplicated as the common hahe „ 
who preſided over all new-undertakings:.* He 
was always painted wich two. faces, emblematigat 
of his knowledge of Nee pally and ſoreſight of 
things to come. Theſe faces looked eaſt and 
weſt, as Greece and Italy lay, for he planted 
colonies on the borders of both. His image was 
” ed; upon coins with a ſhip on the - reverſes 
all which may he referred to Javan, father of the” 
Greeks and Latins failing over the Ionian ſea . 
Though we art not certain he ng che grand- 
ſon of Noah, yet, whoever he might be, weh 
out doubt he was a great bene factor t mankind, 
and a wiſe politician, who dempered the manner 

of his ſubjects, and taught them civility. + And 
Ke for the uſefulneſs of his inventions was 
ooked upon hy fond poſterity as a Gd and the 

God of peace, for he was he yer inv EE during 
the time of War. „There 1s, no doubt but the 
ſymbol of him was borrowed from. the Egyptians : 
that nation repręſented the cpening of their ſolar 
year hy an image with a key in his Hand, and tu 
faces, one old, and the Other y. ung, to typi 
the old and new year. 8 RT 
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The building of the .Temple, its grandeur. and tf- 
Tux exact time of the foundation of this noble 
ſtructure; is very uncertain; but, of the manner 
in which it was built, and the ceremony uſed at 
Ie D 2 44 en e 3 2019 the 
8 Boyle's Parthe, 
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I Plutarc, | 
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the conſe cration, the Romans che mſelves will in- 
The el of religidus them 6 8 0 wan 1 

were called temples, which differed from the re- 

ligious houſes becauſe they were conſecrated by 


the Avgures, * * without which they had been no I 


temples. _ 
Belore the denen of this ou temple „ 
Was laid, the Aruſpices ] choſe the place, and 
fixed the time for begining the work. They be- 
gan when the air was ſerene, and the ſky: clear 
and unclouded. On the limits af / the building 3 
were placed fillets and garlands of 


flowers; the 


ſoldiers, wlioſe names were thought auſpicious bo 
then entered the encloſure, with boughs in their 


hands; then followed the veſtal virgins, ſprinkling 
all the ground with clear water. After which 

ſacrifice was offered to the Gods; with prayers to 
Peer, the building they were going to erect. 
This being over, the prieſt touched tlie ſtone » 
that was to be firſt laid, and then it was bound 
with a fillet. After which, perſons of the great- 
eſt diſtinction, aſſiſted by the people removed 
the ſtone with great joy and alacrity, fixed it for 
a foundation, and with it were ene ſeveral 
ſmall pieces of monex. | 

The building being niſbes, after abundance 
of ceremony it was conſecrated to the God Janus. 
And fo great was the veneration of the common 
people, they would oft approach it on their hands 
and knees, the women ſweeping the pavement - 
with their hair; and it was thought criminal for 
any one even to ſpit I in a place ſo holy. >, 
gl „„ 
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At the entrance of the temple vis cle os 
in which, was p iced. the holy Water, for the ex- 
piation of thoſe that entered therein. Next was 
the nave or body of the remple} adorned witfi 
paintings, gildings, and the richeſt offering; 
mong which were the ſpoils of war. Butt che prin- 

cipal ornaments were the ſtatues of their Gods 
and thoſe of perſons diſtinguiſned for: their great 
and noble actions; which were ſometimes. of 
gold, ſilver, ivory, ebony and other Precious 
materials. To chis alſa. inet the Areas, in 
which was a Pentzo conſiſting ol four pillars under 
which any body might walk thorplendd;r There 
was alſo certain walks on each ſide of the body of 
the temple called Porticus, ſurrounded galleries, 
and ſupported by rows of pillars.» In theſe places 
it was awful for the people to merchandize, make 
bargains, or confer about any worldly; buſineſs. 
Next to the nave was the Quire, a holy place ſer 
apart for divine ſervice, and the next part called 

Adytum, was the moſt ſacred it Was ett 
for any to enter therein except the prieſt. Pene- 
 trale, was that part of the temple where the 
bodies of great perſons. and princes were buried. * 
Here was placed the the ſtatue af the God Janus, 
ſeated in the centre of twelve altars; and he Ad 
twelve ſmall chaplets in che temple, for he 4 
uu the months, the firſt of which: is called 
nuary from Janus; and the fixſt Way of ere 
ik Was ſacred 0 him. Sn a ee Fe - 


' The. wary God with double front is . e 
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Wich val * his | 
OY _ th” Se r Fe e 
All plans of moment own His-g n cre ; 
He ſhews to rule the doubtful N 140515 e 4 
Emblem of foreſight, fall in danger nowny,; 7.977 30 15 
„ which, great actions are achte y d r 


<p ish hand repreſented kes hundred a | 
and his left ſixty five which make up the days of 
the year; and ſignify thereby that he was the 

God of time. He alſo held in His hand a key 
figurative of wiſdom as being e _—_ able of ane 
ing doubts and myſteries. By e was looked. 
upon as the door through which e. 
mankind have acceſs to the Gods. 
10 1 at all their Auen wad 
facrifices the firſt invocations were made to Janus 
by way of introduction, and the firſt Jibations | 
of wine and wheat, as firſt fruits were offered 
unto him. He was repreſented with two faces, 
the one old and n the other young and 
lively -- an emblem of man, who has one fate 
towards heaven, another towards tlie earth: with _ 
a youthful and fmiling countenance he-looks upon 
the pleaſures of this world, but with a forrowful 
face upon heavenly things. 

In he fable of 1 — we beheld he are inn; 

tion of a very prudent perſon, for prudence con: 
ſiſts in the remembrance of things . paſt, and a 
forelight of things to come. Wel are to under; 


ſtand, that — erfon has the key of all 
things according to fte natural ſagacity of mind 


and ripeneſs of judgment, . . 
By obſerving things paſt, preient, ankaure; 


a man may be able to diſcern the cauſe and pro- 
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he dens” Mie aer be ile 
make compariſd ns Obſerve 


ceive futurities Thüs by 
4 wite connection cf caüſes and Events Ahe ien 
| abled} to jon Bl reſent,” With *tRings 
2 eel othingt A140 e 
— . but his his conſideration *and'tare' will 
deteck and Hy open. 1 e examines. all che ways 
of buſineſ, aud finds wWhich/are the mot pr proper; 
he ſees the diſpoſiti tion of che times And esigenbes 
of worldly affairs; he'publiſhes ag much ag ig u. 
ful, and Conceag v hatſoever' may be — — 
himſelf or the public. He lays pen en ee 
the friendfhip "oP" others, Ala bs 
the inward feceſſes of their hearts; W — 4 
moſt ſecret conms © ace HR "re reſerved 
thoughts. He ſolves: things 


7e Kiiknal 
to draw Ukeneſſes 
conſequences, Alfi“ 


ries; penetrates 
unknown, and ſeeks, and: 7 and views ob- 
jects the moſt" yernote from che commõ¹⁰ ſenſe of 


the world. 9 Y2ETST? it ib amet Dad 2 


The altars were of x: rent frm, aig 


and others hollow, to rerrive tlie 

the blood of the victim 5% Altare; was the high- 

eſt from the ground, 20 EE per to the, ce- 
leſtial Gods, A, was not fl, und t 

it was proper for the terreſtial , it was ſome 
times uſed for the celeſtial alſd. . ' Strobiculd 

was a ditch or low} lace containing an 7 is 
_ ered ta the infernal „in whieh they 

_ ed the blood of beaſts, ee "mb wit, 5 
. oh wine. 5 | 
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4 -When they acted their 1 the 1 
yo Aras one on the right hand to Apollo, and 
one on the left to ſome. hero in hole honour, the 
was celebrated. If a tragedy was 8 5 
formed, the Ara on the right: hand, was 9 — 8. 
erated. to Bacchus. On thele, Robey 's the per- 
formers were decorated withob : v 
| aye een ac. : 
Janus had; an annual; feaſt. in Jauary, which 
was firſt inſtituted by Nama] 0 : 
celebrated with. manly exerciſe a new 1 
laurel was Prepared, 11 on chis, day hung upon 


che ſtatue, and the old one taken down. The 
peculiar offerings. at this feſtival were cakes of 
new meal and falt with new wine and frankin- 
cenſe. The.conſuls. were then ai een and 


all quarrels were laid aſide, Eg preſents were , 


© Shi and the day concluded with joy and mirth. 


Thus, valiant. Britons, mind with Roman e 
Before the joyfub altar, join their hands; 55 
The God from his high terrace ſees delow | 2 
The merry madneſs of che ſacred ſhew, 1 
5 1 Green et of bays His length of hair wy | 
And Valdes Allets bind nis awful brows. bo Tru: 


The veneration of the temple from ha blauty 
and grandeur, was carried to. the, moſt ſiiperſti- 
tivus.excels. Hope and. fear was the caule of its 
being ſo w ell ſtored with all kind of riches and 
ornaments, . which they. called Denariz. The 
Papi defirihg't their hop es 5 ht ſucceed or their 

ars be diſp. erſcd,: 7 their Gods if it, hap- 
pened as they wi wh they would beſtow great 
gifes upon them: thus the Donarie were argu- 
ments, and ſigns * pail "Oe Even 2 oor 

oldiers 
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{9ficr would Geisel bands be 


ad eſcaped, and the ſhip-wrecked ſailor a pic- 


ture wherein was painted the Pe remains Oh 
which he got to ſhore. *... ... 

e moſt. preczous,,t his d were 7 near the 
altars to deter ſacrilegers from ſtealing them for 
fear of the preſence of their God. Por though 
the temple was held ſacred yer by the right of 


war; they were able. to violence when in the 
power of a conqueror. 11 ant at 


If a debtor; or criminal? made His eſcape 
the temple , and took hold of the altar, he Sad 
not without gr cat impiety be dragged from thence. 


If it was any very great vittiny, it was lawful to 


apply fire, and ſo to make him voluntarily ſub- 
mit to juſtice, or elſe by hurting! theidoors they 
would ſtarve him to death. | "IP 

King Numa, firſt ordained the ten 
to be opened 1 in the time of war, and ſhut in the 
time ci peace; whence this God was ſometimes 
called, Patuleius, and Cluſius as it is . by 
Ovid, in the following duſtich. 


7 You'll ſmile I'm now Patule or a a rd, 4 : 
"A By. thi prieſt, and then I'm Clufius or Cloſe,” EST 


But it is to be admired that.in the Sara buen 
| of Janus was ſhut :only 


hundred years the temple 
three times. Firſt by king Numa, then by the 


conſuls. M. Attibus, and T. Manlius, after the 
firſt punic war with the Ca 


by Auguſtus Cæſar aſter the dann Actium 


ians, and laſtly 


and Wa Ferpr $ to eee ; 
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* Liv, 1 Dee. 7. f. {| Tacit, 135. 3. § Liv. /ib, 2, Dio, lib, 3. 


10 of Janus 


c 24 1 e 
The ceremony of opening this temple, 20 
form of the temple irſelf r en mY 


Vu T: Wt 
To gates of ſteel (the name of Mars th ey bear) 
„And Fin are worſhip'd with religious Na ” 

« Before his temple ſtands: the dire abode - 

60 And the fear d iſſues of the furious God, 1 7 
re fenc'd with brazen bolts; without the gates 
he wary guardian Janus dorihly waits. 

* « The when the ſacred ſenate votes the wars, j 


« 'The Roman conſul their decree declares, 
« And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars,“ 


The ſhutting of the temple deſcribed. 


Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 

4 And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn; 

Then dire debate and impious war fhall ceaſe, 
And the ſtern age be ſoftened into peace: 

„ Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 65 

And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 
With bolts and iron bars,---Within remains 

Impriſon'd fury, bound in brazen chains; 

* High on a trop y rais'd of uſeleſs arme 

He ſits, and threats the world with vain alarms.” 


The Prieſts of Janus. 0 
It appears unneceſſary to give a full and parti- : 


cular account of all the orders of prieſts who offi- 


cated in the temple ; but it may not be amiſs to 


inform ſuch as are unacquainted with their hiſtory, 
how much they were revered by the people, and 


what was their principal employment. 

The prieſts were to . be free from all perſonal | 
defects, and diſtinguiſhed: both by their birth, 
and the rectitude of their morals. They were 


; choſen out of the chief families of the Romans, 


ſtr ict | 


1 An. lil. 7. 


* 


cuſtom occaſioned an mb 


8 prieſts of Saturn were; crucified for pecking 8 t 


tl 


| ſrict enquiry being made inc hi life, manners, 


and bodily perfections: even kings, princes, and 
captains: of armies havr taken upon chemſelves 
the holy function. They were allowed to marry; 


but ſeldom more than once; they were exe — 


from going to war and excuſed ſrom all 
ſome offices: in the ſtate: they — = a 


branch of laurel and a torch carried before Nam 
an "_— were the mn they enjoyed. 


2 MO i e 017 . 
A Carer, afered in the. Temple. fr 50g 
Sacrivien; has been uſed by all nations, and 
they who were ſo happy as to walk with God, 
were inſtructed in the myſteries ol it from age to 
age : and they wo rejected his holy ordinance 
{till ſacrificed. But they invented new rites; and 
at length miſtaking; and perv the original 
intent, ſome nations have ad from brutal 
to human ſacrifice l Some even. facrificed their 


own children; but I never read that the Romans 
were guilty of ſuch horrid barbarity.' 


The Carthaginians (we are informed) — 


olferv up the ſons of fome of their Þ wade _ 


tizens to Saturn: but afterwards yy 

brought up children 8 Tae 
from the Romans in order i og 
aboliſh it. And in the reign | 


Herifice children to himam⸗ 27h 

Parents who read with hott this dreadful 
euſtom of the Carthaginians, would do well to 
conſider, that there is a more effectual and de - 
Iitructive os of ſacrificing their children by neg- 
E423 - | ; FE . 
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lecting their, inſtruction, and e hem 0 


enter Into the diſſipations andi vices of the times, 
and thus devoting ee 70 devil both: Mts 


and hereaſter. 2402 ton bn: 
The . W Grißbes wid ex- 


tremely different, and every deity had a diſtinct 


victim allotted. The victims: were alſo different 
according toi the quality and circumſtances uf the 


perſon who offered them. The huſbandman of- 


fered an ox, the ſhepherd a lamb, the goat-herd 
a goat, and ſome offered only cakes _ incenſe ; 
and he that had nathing to-affer;kiffed: his right 
hand. The greateſt care was taken in the 
choice of them. De the ſame blemiſhes that ex- 


cluded them being offered by tlie Jews, nende red 


them alſo imperfect among the aganss i! lt M 


the office, of the. Paraſites to examine and chobſe | 


what was 1 for ſacriſices. 714) 37 
The prieſt having prephret himſelf ja conti⸗ 
nenee during the preceding right and all things 


being in readine is for lacritigt q the Herald, went. ? 


before che proceſſion. crying hac age; to give the 
people notice that they ae to place their ſole 
may oni hat they were about to perform. 


hen followed the muſiciams playing upon ſeve- 


mb harmonious inſtrumentaꝶ who between the 
intervals of playing. exhorted the people im che 
ſame mannet. Then came 6 the ſab rice 
clothed:1n white; and -theoprieft dreſſed in his-fa- 
cred veſtments ; crownednvich a chaplet of leaves 
and flowers. The horns of the victim were gilt 


and crowned with a chaplet of the fame: TR, 


e e at the FR" theprieſblaid his e upon 
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che vici! Thie wege b Ae 
took the wine; whi Having r ö 
ir to thoſe nt dim A. 
and chen Sure! | 

horns. * his was { Kerpen 
ed off ſome of the "ot Its d rehead and 


threw them infa ther Rut 0 his, fixſt, offering. 
Then turning t0:the ef he dr d οι,Elͥh l 2 7 


with his kni ys ina back, from 4 h 


the tail and then côm es His 0 
tondants to ſlay the Vis a #5 Harte o the 


Gods? er n ee 4 ON - 
ele wil ori miinds ods to wither 
1K A purple fillet his orong bret aggionky: 2492191 
4 0 fiow'sy cine den ey ese 7 Al 
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then came the Aruſpicium, or looth-layer, and 
began the duty of the aruſhex, with an iron knife, 
making diligent inquiry by turning the entrails, 
whether the Gods were pleaſed with the 
ſacrifice, - Aſter they had made a ſufficient 
inſpection, the ſub-officers cut off from every 
bowel and part, certain peices, hich they wra 
ed vp in meal preſenting them in baſkets to 
prieſt who immediately laid them on the altar 
and burnt them. This was called Litare. When 
that which belonged to the Gods was conſumed, 
the people began their feaſtings, and junketings; 
ſinging! while they were at meat. { in praiſe 
of, their : revelling and dancing to cymbols - 
around the altars of their temple, intending that 
every part of their bodies ſhould be ſervicable in 


celebrating the religious feaſt. Ne £9 


© Thus they regale, till day to night they bring, 
And with re nb make the Guſt Any; Man. 
Having thus deſcribed the abſurd: ceremonies 
and impious maxims of thoſe _ Pagans ;, it ought. .. 
to inſpire us with new reſpect for the auguſt ma- 
jeſty of the chriſtian religion, the purity of its 

recepts, and the ſanctity of its morals, © This 
eſſon ought to teach us what we owe to our great 
redeemer, who delivered us from the power of 


darkneſs and brought us into the admirable licht 


Before him, what were the wiſeſt of men? The 
famous legiſlators of Greece, or the grave ſena- 
tors of Rome; but blind worſhippers of idols? 


of the goſpel. 


Who bent their knees before gold, ſilver, and 


marble ; and offered incenſe to ſtatues that were 
deaf and dumb, 3 
1 The 
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The Romans were the moſt civilized fur 


their celebrated philoſe 


ties and monſtrous abominations were admitted 
into their ceremonies, their ſolemnities and my{» 
teries? The temples of their Gods were ſchools 
of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invitations to \ſinz 
their groves'places of proſtitution, their ſacrifices 
a frightful mixture of ſuperſtition and cruelty.) |» 

In this ſtate was the Gentile nations for mote 
than three thouſand years 
our fore-fathers, and we alfo ſhould have been; 
if the glorious light of the goſpel had not diſperd- 
ed our darkneſs, This ought to fill us at onee 
with confuſion, admiration, and gratitule. 
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Hiſtory of the Temple continued, 
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How long this great temple continued to 
flouriſh in — firſt ae of 


ur, is not eaſily 
determined; but from what follows it may be 
tuppcſed, that it was à place of pagan worſhip 


for ſeveral centuries. Chriſtianity made but very 


ſlow progrels in this iſland until it was embraced 
by the Saxons, in the ſixth century. The firſt 


chriſtians who arrived here in the year thirty = 
bliſhed in moſt parts of the kingdom. t firſt 


did not much prevail; paganiſm ſtill bein 


began to flouriſh under king Lucius; when he 


was converted, many of the temples were demo- 


liſhed, and many were conſecrated for tlie ſer- 
vice of the chriſtians. But the light of the goſpel 
had not yet ſpread itſelf into theſe parts; it was 


in the kingdom of the Iceni, which was Norfolky 


Suffolk, 


ophers, and great poli- 
cians'; but in other nations, what great Le 2 


| In this condition were 


1 4 * 
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Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridgeſhines ; þ * 
where- the divine religion was then eſtabliſned. * 


The reaſon of it being ſo carly embraced in 


Britain, / was through the learning, piety, and 
devotion of the Diuidaf: Many of their: tenets 1 


(bf which the immortality of the ſoul was chief) 

were great inlets to the new doctrine; which be- 
hides the ſanctity and holineſs ie carried with it, 
alſo taught rewards of virtue, and puniſhme 
of vice, upon ſurer grounds than the heathens ' 
bad ever built upon for their 3mbginary virtues; 


ſtrictly examined the actions of men. 


The ſeeds of tlie chtiſtian ui from tlat 5 


time remained in Britain even to the tenth pres 
cution. in the days of the emperor Diocleſian. | 
The chriftian churches were then every „ 
demoliſned, and temples were again erected to 


falſe deities. Britain was at that time full of ex, 


cellent work men and buiiders; many public edi- 


fices were then erected, $. and who knows 


whether the temple of! Janus was erected before 
this time. If we date it no earlier, it might then 
remain more than three hundred years before it 
underwent an alteration in form or cuſtom. 
Though in tlie days of the great Conſtantine 
che government of Britain was alte red, and chriſ- 
tianity began again to ſlouriſh, it was but for a 
ſhort time. The Romans left this land in the be- 
ginning of the next century, and there were but 
few chriſtians then to be found in the nation, It 


Was Vin overrun n Pagan * Jette, „by the 
Saxons; 


* Galſridus. | A., D. 283. MG Hiſt. Anc. Brits 


namely, evident miracles and certain demon- 
ſtrations, that there was an almighty power which 


5 


| Teunnet affirm; bo $2 ſuppole, ae 


riquity to be found in the Preſeat riins,-<-The 


al * with Sen. in whi 


E 


Saxons ; who entered Bridle beit the her AC 
hundred and forty-eight.) And thoſe wie eta? 
bliſhed chemſelves in the Merci Kingdoiti ( 


which Leiceſter was a part) were not Sonverted 


until about two centiries After. 1 27 which 


eriod, nothin ; would: revail be Sint 15 . 


"Whether this hips way Mas uf, of by den | 


continually engaged agaifilt che Bri 
and among Fai dy ele uc 6E. 
recting ne hui of any great magnitude ex. 
cept caſtles; and 3 they. might convert 
this temples to their ou 5 5 eithef a8 a S 
of public worſhip, of à ftrotig 
proviſions. until ſuch ti time as pea clud- 
ed, and chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed d. 
But from their wWay of — . — we ſhall not 
be able to diſcover . N continued as a 
temple, or transformed. 1 caſtle,” or ſtrong- | 
hold. There is not the 120 A f Saxon an- 


cipal Gods they worſhiped, were Thor, 
455 — Friga. den, —＋ the fouhder oftheir 
kingdom in Germany, a great warrior, and re- 
puted the inventor of poetry ainongſt-them ; be- 
ing called the father of the Sculdi, people who 


ſung the exploits of their heroes, and e noble 


actions of their anceſtors. How muth beſo were 
eſteemed by the people, you may read in Locce- 
nius.“ Thor, was the ſon 12 1 a ä 
Is ſuppoſed to be his . [had 2 tæemple 


* Anti, Suga, wy 15. 


| I 32 1 
expoſed i to view. To. Thor, they 1 for bis! 


Weather, and increaſe of their, fruits: to In aden, 
for ſucceſs in war; and to Friga, for FAN illiry 
Peace, and plenty. {1 A ram: 


Aſter re they peter they were to g 


into the hall of Hoden in par iſe ; and there 


drink ale with him, and his companions, in the 
{kulls of their enemies. The Goddeſs Dyſer was 
imagined to.gonvey e valiant imo 


that deſired place. Thus they. eee, them- 


ſelves with che hope of full pots in the world to 


Cs as appears by the following i Tt Ds 


we have ſtood true to ſnick nd take, #4 3-4 
„ And now I laugh to think ins e N 
4711 In Moden's hall there benches be, 5 5 
Y Where we may fit and drink. OO 
With Aſians there in N ea, n, 
1 1 merrily will quaff; At nn, — & 
* + |. Paſt hours I care not to r apts revert 6788 0 
But when I die III lau 5 „„ 
For I ſhall top my belly full 
Of nappy ale in fall-brim'd ſkull. 


"Lucan, admires their ts: 1255 gives * 
juſt. deſcription. of their blind zeal, and OED) 


in Ae following beautiful lines. 


Happy the northern lands in their ine, 
Whom death the prince of terrors eannot kay 


„ Head-lon thoſe men on naked ſwords dare run; 


2 85 . Their ſouls ne er ſhrink at death, which they 222 | 
| * And 
& « They think it baſe to hoard up life, and vain 


-- 6 To huſband that which ſpent, returns again.” 9 5 


They allo ſuppoſed a Goddeſs Hel, (which | 
name we fill retain. to ſienif⸗ che place of pu- 
niſhment.) 

® Traxlatd row Runick of Wormius — - 


age carried them away.” Her” 


K 


niſhitie 10 She t6lvives domimon oper . 2 £ 


fernal regions, which was 
died not in battle, but ſtaid 


Deluſion, the entrance therein ſteep"? on, 
her ſerving men were Sloth and Corel 7; her 


waiting-wornen Proud and Lazy; ber diſhes | 
Hunger, her knife M unt, her be Nas g-fickneſs, 
her covering Miſery - and Hel bert bas ainted 


on one ſide blue, . Zing 
fire all over fierce and diſmal. N 


Robbers, -murderers, and ſick like pes 
tors, were ſent to a place where one "Nid-bogg 
commanded, an ingenious contriver of all forts 
of torments ; boiling ſome; roaſting others, and 
punifhing all according to the demerit of their of- 
fences.” A law was alfo enacted that the deceaſed 
ſhould be buried with 1 and goods; * 
and over the grayes of great men they raiſed 
huge heaps of f ne and earth, for an. everlaſting 
remembrance and monument of the dead. Be- 
ſides theſe they had a long catalogue of other in- 


ferior Gods, ſome of which gave names to the 


days of the week, and to ſome they ſacrificed 
clan but T hever read that any were ſacri- 
ficed to them in Britain. They alſo ſacrificed to 
Elves, and Fairyes, whom they ſuppoſed not a- 
bove a cubit high. Theſe were looked upon as 


good and evil ſpirits, inhabiting rocks and caves. 
Mara was their night-hag, which uſed to torment 


them in their ſleep; and to this day ſome ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly, take the diſeaſe called Ephialtes, or the 


oppreſſion of the cheſt for a wit , Or 4 en, 5 


1 
„ Meſlentus Gothicus er. Joh. Mare, de Antiq, Uplal, j Veſtegar. 5. fe. 


& LILLE > - . 
4 3 * 


5 i 


5 * * j 
1 \ } 
„ 
f EN þ 
p po . 


himiclf a E of hazle, on the top of which 


he fixed the 


ek ficed in a folemn manner to the infernal 


gpen 1. 


— 
* 


[ 


which I could ga her nothing that throws the leaſt | 


light upon the old temple ; nor doubt but it had 
oft been plundered, and daily ſuffered to be de- 


fled by the rude. ſoldiers in {earch of prey. 
This city was called at that time Legreceſ- 
ter, 2 place af no ſmall repute ; and when the 
$ light the geſpel was introduced. and the 

Janner of truth af 3 | 


lorious light t vas introduce 
played, the rude ſuperſtition 


temples were aboliſhed and deſtroyed, or con- 


and only Gd. 


verted into churches for the worſhip of the true 


About the beginning of the ſeventk century 


(chriſtianity being finally eſtabliſhed in the land) 
the old temple of Janus was transformed into a 


chriſtian church, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine, * | 
perhaps it was the firſt time it had ever been 


4 


1 . 


made uſe of for chriſtian worſhip. This glorious 
religion was ſo reaſonable in its doctrine, ſo well 
: 5 atteſted 


bei ef St, Aufin, be died A. P. 612. 


and idolatry of the heathens began to be abhorred, 
Wherever its powerful influence prevailed, their 


9 * 


a. 


eu. OO © OO | "WF, EP | OR > OF. OO | 5 


poor men it made ſo ſtupendous a 
over bore all the. 


that it was termed e In the reign 


the temple 


1 44 35 EY 
muse CN non 


thatar 
eee dene | 
ing; and ſoon, op cached ahe (roma came.) 
king Ethelred- 1 — his kingdom into Bir 
ſh At 5 in the hundred and ęighty, 
KI here: „ 1 making —.— 
the firſt biſhop thereof. The city. afterwards 


falling into decay through . the .Daniſh.ceuelty, 


was repaired in the year nine hundred and four- 
teen, by Ethelfleda, daughter of Etheldred's . 
prince of Mercia. It was then 1s well fortified 


of king Edgar this 'S ſe. was united 4D 
Lincoln : and the romantic church St, Auſtin, 
continued :to. flouriſh more chan four hundred 


years... After the conqueſt it fell into e 


ſtate, and being of a rude and irregular ff orm, it 


was taken down, and the preſent church dedicat- 


ed to St. Nicholas was erected. e 85 
old ek af on part 970 8 4 — 44 
as a mark of its former ſtre an 
workmanſh they left a part of the old wall of 
Cong, for fond foad poſterity 40. gaze 
upon as a relic of antiquity. 
At the conqueſt, this city was well 


_ 2 


much frequented, and had many burgeſles in it: | 


being N. in a flouriſhing flare, 3 in which it con- 
tinued until the twelfth century. In the ryen- 


2 year of Henry the ſecond, the king then 


abſent in Ireland, Richard Lucie, Len 


chk pe 3 W P E's '3 


| A: Mar paris. 


11 


1 1 


and theſe walls, fo ſtrong and indiffoluble he ut- - 
terly caſt Lernt and overthrew all round about. | _ 
It has been again rebuilt and 
it has been oft ſubject to the fate of war, and in- 
volved with many difficulties ; but is now flou- _ 

and opulent. To parallel it with other 
cities is not my purpoſe, but now it is going to 
have a navigable river, whereby it will have trade 
and commerce, it may in time be compared | 
with many of no mean rank. 75 


Deſcription of the remains of the T, ample of Janus, 
no called the Fewry-Wall. 


The Jewry-wall, ſituated at the weſt end of 
St. Nicholas church, is compoſed of Roman- 
brick, rag-ſtone,. and hard cemented mortar. 
That which is called the front of theſe ruins on 
the weſt ſide has a very different appearance to 
that on the eaſt ; its ſurface ſeems ſomething like 
the outſide of a building, near. the middle of 
which at five yards diſtance from each other, are 
two large arches, not in the leaſt projecting from 
the wall, as on the otherſide. They are three 
yards wide, and four. yards and a half high, and 
that which is ſuppoſed to have been the entrance, | 
is made with two rows of brick. _ 

This ſide is about twenty eight yards long, 
eight or nine high, and over the entrance it is a- 
bout ſeven feet thick, raiſed up by ſeveral ſtrata 
of Roman-brick, and rough foreſt ſtone. The 
bricks are ſome eighteen inches by fifteen, and 
about two inches thick; ſome are larger and 
ſome _ In every part of the wall on this "the * 

e UE 


1 77d. Hiſt, Bog, Reign Hen. II. 


again demoliſhed ; 


in the third, ſixth, ninth, / thirteenth and ſeve- 
teenth ſtratum ; the holes in the laſt appear to be 57 


"Cav 


the mortar takes up as much ſpace a8 the bricks; 
being made of hard Cd gravel and ſand. 

In the laſt century, there were ſeventeen ſtrata 
of brick and ſtone, eaſily to be 3 1 un 
at preſent not above twelve or thirteen, 


9 are in the Hie order... 
Stratum. Leber in 
1 Four cows 2 rod, © 1 45 1. 5 
2 Three rows of bricks, „ 
1 Three rows i 927 1 
4 Three rows of brick, 10 
Four rows of ſtone, y * 1 
Three rows of brick, 10 
* Four rows of ſtone, 22 
8 Three rows of = FDA IO 
9 Three rows of tone, 12 
10 Three rows of brick, 9 
| "oF Three rows of ſtone,  _ 11 . 
12 Three rows of brick/, 9 5 
13 Four rows of ſtone, 1 1 
Above this part are about five or fix more 
ſtrata, whoſe front or conjoined de are. OS 1 
but there appears to be as follows..; 
14 Three rows of brick, 
15 Four rows of ſtone, 
16 Three rows of brick, 
17 Four rows of ſtone, 


There are ſeveral. holes above X 25 Gene 


by 


as large again as the other, and pals quite 35 
the war pes 
| | 0 


— 


wouen there are ſome holes like them on d 
The il” on the eaſt fide Eowatits the church - 
has no facing, being broke off roughhy from the 
parts which were continued. It confifts of four 
arches, the two largeſt of. which are in the mid- 


H. FIT . 14 | i 
, : 


dle, and.in, part anſwer the two on the other fide # 


which were made for entrances: but theſe are 14 
made much larger within, and the. entranck is 
not in the middle.---In the cone 2 theſe 
two great arches, there ap | nains of an 
arched work, which dc to 5 d 6 mac 1s for rever- 
berating heat. And in all the inſide ihe black- 
neſs the ſtones and bricks retain Plain indica- 
tions of fire and ſmoke. The. other. ;two arches 
are near as high, ind in Thape, are beg like the 
former but not ſo large. In the ſout! th arch a a poor 
woman has a ſmall dwelling-houſe on the fda 0 
of which, is a ſtone With 2 croſs upan it, about 
ten inches ſquare, much like one now to be ſeen 
at Richborough, a caſtle of the Romans, in the 
county of Kent, Ach was begun by Veſpalian, 
and finiſhed: by Severus: - | 
The foundations of this temple has not Tet 


been diſcovered fo as to be traced, therefore we 


may conclude they were taken up, at the time 
the old walls were taken down: for ſuch mate- 
rials would be found exceeding uſeful, in a place 
where ſtone was not very plentiful. But from 
this impediment, the extent of the temple muſt 
eyer remain a doubt. 
lt may be ſuppoſed the ſtatue of the God Janus 
Cpod where the church is now Es before . 
| . 


\ 


1 Deſcription of Eng. and Wales e ranges, vid. Ken. 


- tile alt, und tha part of he 
ſtill remaining, appears to have beef che front U 


perfotmed. 


Je 
of robabil ended far and wide, faf- 
wall, ,in all pro ty ext * 


tt | 


of: ſacrifice wits"! 


place where the ce — _ 
i eaſt ide af the 


Therefore l onth 


— all app 


That part on che weſt ds ef e 


ficiefit a large concourſe of pe 
afſembled, and met together te wärſhip 


ople, Who 
and td. 


partake of the ſacrifice.” This opinion is yery'® 
much | 


„ by the firong' 


ars to have been andy the choir 


2 
<= 


poctipl3owhioh te 8 


which have beendifiovejed/int various: places of 


that ſide, made Feral much reſerabling che 
f baſe o the Jewry- wall. + ni in I 


It was the cuſtom of the 3 to keep their? 


ſoldiers fw idlenefs by exerciſing them in all . 


kind af labour, ſuch as making, and repairing 
the great eg 1 gs ocifives;> 


forming of camps 


four arches => this once e fabrie whieh AY | 


mains as a mark of their ignorance and burbaftey, 
ſtill ſue ws the piety and induſtry of thoſe. who e-" 
rected! them. May they ftill»be preſerved,' 
che Wo 


1 


77 g 


1 
42 4 


= 4. T teeth, ang Hine i ede, . 
Fo 10 Oat things below ſtill exerciſe your rage; | 
With venom'd grinders you'corrupt Fourier,” 


ns a i en RO 9. Hm * 


any 2:4 £32 1 % Fb. 8 


Ln coe uũπ s. 5 


+ 10 : #325 By 


FL _ glad as you ca be, that. am got 
through theſe heavy and unentertaining — — 
lars; 1 am * weary 0 1 trove wo. 


on ler and admiration of ages te come. 
Bay WIG * * TEEN 007 9: WAP VISHGO It 20G; 


14 40 13 


a morals. of amiauitiess yet I that think mytell 
ſufficiently. rewarded if in my purſuits I have 
found an y thing that may ſei ve to unyeil this hid- 
den — mg If I have done nothing to the pur- 
r I muſt expect nothing but cenſure for having 
ſo much ink, abu auch Paper, Md 
—— 10 much time. 3 NAIC 14 > 7 
The many venerable ani n mmain. 
in our country to teſtify the magnificence of our 
anceſtors, enable every one to ſoim an idea f 
the Gothic tile from actual obſervation; and ĩt 
muſt be confeffed, that they bear evident marks 
ol great labour, great ſkill, and gtedt expence. 
Taſte is not to be looked for in ſuch e 
this, and will indeed ſeldom be found 
In the perfection of a building, they ſeam to. 
have thought it neceſſary to exhibit the appear- | 
ance of gieat manual labour in little decorations, 
and to dazzle the eye with gilding, ſculpture, 
paint and finery. They viewed with pleaſure 
(uncontrouled by tlie chaſte notions of modern e- 
legance) the glittering altar, the painted monu- 
ment, and the emblazoned ceiling. Exactneſs of 
repreſentation, and a faithful adherence to nature 
and propriety were indeed wanting; but their 
place was amply ſupplied by the glare of dazzl- 
ing ſplendour. Difficulty of execution and the 
appearance of uncommon labour, were often the 
only criterions of excellence with the ſpectator 
as well as with the artiſt, at a time when neither 
of them had opportunities of cultivating a refined | 
taſte, or of forming a a old e 1 Precept 4 
or 4 example. l 0M ry 'J 
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In the preſent Ry bens numerous and I 
beautiful edifices ariſing on all ſides, devoted to 
the 28 een nf of benevolence 


7. 


To — be — — 40 antiquity put us 
— — our mortality, - 
Vet alittle while and we ourſelves ſhall fink into 
duſt 1 Our edifices, our monuments,” and our 
ings mit at length 
them 1 There is 
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Sewer lately 


a tranſition from Janua, than from the Jewen- 
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* Fibadio 15 * e . 15 


: Temp le. I have deſcribed, det nat any man dig 
eon this ſide or on that ride the ou, Eaſt or 
MWeſt, but let them feareh north ar ſouth; trace 


the wall tengdyways, and obſerve whether it be 
found in a circular form, boar a: {peciofs ; 
ſhuart is not to be diſcovered;* © 8 | 
t is not unlikely but the Roman Cloaca, Ur 
diſcovered was a ditah oH place, 
eontaining an altar ſacred to the inſernal Gods, 
in Wick the the blood H heaſts, to- 
1 ilk, honey and wine 3: tlie hame of 
ich was called Scrobieulas. Beſiles the piller, 
veſſels, and cinſer with myſti tal ſinſorlp- 


Portefy, 
tions, and the baſe of a cuhiinn, plainly ãudicate 


a place of ſacrifice ; the ditch does not appear to 
be low enough to carry off the filth from the 
city; it was more nn intended to carry off 
the blood and filth from the Temple; and in 
troubleſome times no doubt but thoſe ſacred veſ- 
ſels were forced into ſuch places to ſecure them 
from the _ hands of their enemies. 

Had this ical wall (which now remains) 
been part of the old city. wall, we ſhould have 
found one fide anſwerable to the other, but the 
arches in the wall ſhews the reverſe, there 2 
four on one ſide and only two on the other 
the two which are ſuppoſed to have been paſſags 
are not exactly anſwerable to any two on te 


other ſide. 
The name Jewry-Wall, is more likely tœe 
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be permitted to dwell 1 e 
teſt ae on that SOR 
wt city which was the moſt CO! um diouſly 1 
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